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The new missionary would live with a group of American workers, possibly 
in rooms in the Girls' School building. Fifteen missionaries, including four 
families, and seven women workers, form a delightful American community. 
Annual meetings of the Central Turkey Mission bring together 38 missionaries 
from six stations. During the hot weeks of the summer missionaries enjoy 
camp life in the mountains near by. 

A second American nurse will probably make it possible to keep the hospital 
open all the year round, and to do touring in the outlying villages. A training school 
for native nurses should be opened at once in order to increase the number of 
such efficient helpers. One nurse cannot superintend the hospital and give her 
best powers to this important branch of the work. 

The war with the Balkan states has drained heavily on Turkish resources of 
men and money. The inevitable result will be great poverty and physical 
suffering which open wide doors for medical missionary service. Moslems can 
be reached through hospital work who could not be touched by any other mis- 
sionary influence. The hospital records are full of incidents which emphasize 
this fact. 

A great crisis immediately confronts us in the Moslem world. As the 
political power of the Mohammedans is waning, as the Turks are facing defeat 
and are embittered by the most un-Christlike denunciations or indifference of 
Christian nations, they are in dire need of true friends. If, in this moment of 
weakness and need, we can come to them with our message of Christlike love 
and true neighborliness, through schools, hospitals, and evangelistic work, we 
can win for Christ their intense missionary zeal so that they will unite with us 
in our efforts to win the world for Him. 

Christian nurses who desire to know more of this and similar openings in 
other lands are asked to write to 

Helen B. Calder, Home Secretary of the Woman's Board of Missions, 
14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

(A later appeal has been received from Miss Calder for a nurse to be 
superintendent of the American Hospital for Women and Children in Madura, 
South India. Particulars can be obtained by writing to her at the address 
given above. — Ed.) 

ONE BELIEF STATION AT DAYTON, OHIO 

Dear Editor: On Tuesday evening, March 25, we in Cincinnati heard of 
the great Dayton disaster and by 10 o'clock of the following morning a relief 
train was organized to proceed to the scene. There were in our party fifteen 
graduate nurses from all branches of the profession, ten doctors, and twenty 
University students, also three representatives of the Salvation Army. We 
carried supplies in the way of dressings, blankets, food, etc., for the sufferers. 
The weather was very dismal and the rain continued to dash against the windows, 
but despite this our courage held and we were ready for any emergency. 

At first the tracks were clear and we saw no water or traces of it; but as 
we approached Dayton about 9 p.m. we were running between two turbulent 
streams. Our lights went out, it grew very cold, we had no illumination but 
the lanterns, and then the full seriousness of the situation forced itself upon us. 
We made very slow progress and arrived opposite the National Cash Register 
plant at 11 p.m. Some kind soul sent us hot coffee and sandwiches for which 
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we were very grateful, also for an invitation to spend the night at the National 
Cash Register plant. We were given a desk room and rested for three hours on 
the floor with our coats for pillows. At 4 a.m. we arose and prepared for duty. 
I went first to assist in establishing a hospital on the fifth floor. These rooms 
are used by the salesmen of the company while in Dayton and adapted them- 
selves beautifully to the uses we required of them. Our first case was a fracture 
of the femur who was suffering from exposure as well. An anaesthetic was given 
and the leg set. The next was a man whose arm was swollen to twice its normal 
size and very much discolored. He said he had hung to a tree for hours in a 
drenching rain, and was on the verge of exhaustion when found. The next was 
an old lady with heart disease, and so they came. I remained here until 8 p.m. 
when word came from St. Mary's Institute that medical aid was needed and I 
was sent with a Dayton nurse and two doctors from Springfield, Ohio. 

A snow-storm was raging and it was bitterly cold. At St. Mary's Institute 
(a school for boys) we received a cordial welcome, were given quarters, and then 
taken to the fourth floor. The large dormitories were given over to the patients 
and we admitted and cared for 730. The poor creatures were frozen and hungry, 
and in many instances had been in the rain for two days. Warm dry clothing, 
hot baths, and drinks were given and the first food eaten by them for two days. 
One woman brought in her last remnant of food, a colored Easter-egg, which 
certainly was pathetic. Mothers were separated from their children; husbands 
from wives; and we, who saw their despair and witnessed the hysterical joy witli 
which a few days later they greeted the loved ones, whom they had mourned 
as dead, realized what the Master meant when he bade us " Love thy neighbor as 
thyself." Our patients were immediately put to bed, given treatmnt, and allowed 
time to recover from exposure and shock. Through the generosity of the good 
" brothers " they were served hot, wholesome meals. We established a clinic in 
one of the rooms. Morning and evening upon the appearance of the doctor all 
who wished treatment came forward, formed in line, and were given attention. 
Another room was transformed into a baby-room and here the little ones were 
bathed and formulae were provided and made up each morning in as aseptic a 
manner as possible. The bottles and nipples were boiled over a small oil stove, 
and in this manner sterile water was also obtained and kept in tightly corked 
bottles. The clothing was sorted, placed in one of the class rooms, and signed 
orders were issued for it. These were filled by the two volunteer workers 
in attendance. The physicians made rounds twice daily to see the bed patients 
and prescribe for them. The sickest patients were given small apartments, cur- 
tained off from the rest of the dormitory. The people were orderly and carefully 
observed the rules. We disinfected continuously and no cases of infections or 
contagious disease had developed when we were withdrawn. I wish here to men- 
tion the nurses whose faithful and intelligent assistance made these good con- 
ditions possible. When not busy in the hospital we canvassed the neighborhood 
to see if we could be of any assistance and found some patients to whom treat- 
ment was given. 

We remained on duty until relieved by nurses from Detroit and Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. The hospital was still in active service when we left. 
Ohio. Wilma Weixer. 

[A letter signed A. M. T. was not accompanied by the full name and address 
of the sender and must be held till they are received. — Ed.] 



